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On the Inflation F ront 


Here are pro-inflation actions Congress may take 
in the near future: 

Pass an inadequate tax bill. 

Throw out subsidies as an effective weapon 
against inflation. 

Raise the price of crude oil. 

Hamstring re-negotiation of war contracts, now 
used to prevent excessive profits. 

Over-ride the Executive on wage agreement for 
certain railroad workers. 

Destroy OPA by dividing its price control func- 
tions among other agencies. 

There is a chance that so many actions pending 
at one time may make the Congress stop to consider 
the total ‘effect of the lot, rather than of each sepa- 
rately; but there may be log-rolling, each special 
interest getting the support of the other to put 
through its own bill. 


Character of International 
Conferences Influences Results 


The momentous decisions made in the last few 
weeks by the four great powers are a striking tribute 
to the determination and good will of men whose 
one objective was to find solutions to problems shared 
by all. The character of the conferences—a small 
group of leaders and their close advisors—is sig- 
nificant. It is doubtful whether such decisions could 
have been made amid the pressures and strains of 
a Versailles. 

Probably only a portion of the accomplishments 
of the Moscow-Cairo-Teheran Conferences can yet 
be seen above the surface. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that a great deal more is being kept below 
the surface since winning the war must remain the 
most immediate job. 

China’s inclusion in the Moscow Declaration and 
at the Cairo conference indicates that a four-cornered 
foundation has been laid on which to build. Cer- 
tainly it is true that the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain and China have consciously ‘assumed their 
responsibility for world peace and order. 

The pattern in the minds of those who met to- 


gether begins to take form in the network of agree- 
ments, military and political. The great powers 
recognize that they must take responsibilities com- 
mensurate with their strength, but that the world 
which they build must be one where all nations can 
enjoy equality of rights. To do this they must have 
the voluntary and active support of small nations. 

There seems little likelihood of a general peace 
conference like that at Versailles. Progress is being 
made step by step, and a series of agencies is already 
being brought into existence. Many specific and 
touchy problems remain to be dealt with, but the 
framework of larger policy decisions will have been 
made over a period of years. 


Congress May Go Modern 


More interest is being shown within the Congress 
in proposals for streamlining Congressional organi- 
zation than at any recent time. Even so, the interest 
is only beginning to develop and hope for immediate 
reform seems slight. 

Most emphasis is placed on revamping the Com- 
mittee structure of the House and Senate and on 
equipping the Congress with its own staff of experts. 
One proposal, sponsored by Representative Kefauver 
of Tennessee, looks toward bringing the Executive 
and the Congress closer together in the consideration 
of public issues. 

Senator Maloney of Connecticut and Representa- 
tive Monroney of Oklahoma have introduced a res- 
olution calling for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to consider the organization of Congress and 
to recommend a new plan. Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin and Representative Dirksen of Tlinois 
have offered full-blown reorganization schemes to 
the respective Houses. 

A plan resulting from the Maloney-Monroney 
proposal would have the backing of a group of Con- 
gressmen who have made a careful study of the 
present organization and considered various propo- 
sals for change has better chance of passage than one 
representing the thinking of only a few such as the 
LaFollette and Dirksen resolutions. 

The Kefauver proposal calls for regular question- 
ing periods in the House when Cabinet officers would 


be requested to appear to discuss pending issues. 
Questions would be submitted in advance by the 
House Committees considering the proposals and 
there would be some time for questioning from the 
floor. At the present time Cabinet officers appear 
before the Committees to present plans and to answer 

questions, but the whole House has no chance to 
question them. Hearings on this bill are planned 
for sometime after the convening of the next session 
of Congress. 


Soldiers’ Vote Controversy 


The complex problems arising out of a national 
election in the midst of a global war are being shown 
up by the current controversy over the Soldiers’ Vote 
bill. The more than 7 million persons in the armed 
services, a large majority of voting age, may have 
the balance of power in the next national election. 
Will they be given a chance to vote? 

Of course partisan political considerations are im- 
portant factors in Congressional action on this issue. 
The fact that the President, if again a candidate, 
would have an advantage over other candidates in 
keeping his name and program before troops in for- 
eign lands, cannot be counteracted by any amount 
of censorship of periodicals, radio programs, etc., 
reaching such troops. Whether this advantage would 
be a real one in influencing votes, is anyone’s guess. 

The Senate finally passed what is in effect a res- 
olution of opinion having little or no force, urging 
the states to revise their absentee voting laws so that 
soldiers may vote. Many states would have to call 
special sessions of their legislatures. The whole 
process would be disorganized and probably ineffec- 
tive. The Senate rejected national responsibility for 
handling soldiers’ voting on the grounds that such 
legislation would be a violation of states’ rights. It 
was quite generally conceded that only the emer- 
gency of the war made such action by the Congress 
legal, but the Congress had taken similar action last 
year when it exempted members of the armed forces 
from state registration of voters and poll tax laws. 
The imminence of the Senate fight on the bill doing 
away with state poll tax laws as a prerequisite for 
voting in national elections undoubtedly influenced 


a number of Senators who oppose it. They want no 
new precedent of national action in the field of elec- 
tions to have been set before the anti-poll tax bill 
is up for a vote. 


Control of House May Shift 


There is a chance that before the November elec- 
tions the Democrats will lose their numerical majority 
in the House of Representatives. Should this happen, 
both parties would be in a quandary. 

The Republicans are “sitting pretty” at the moment 
from a political point of view. There are enough 
anti-administration Democrats to vote with them on 
most controversial issues to assure success to their 
position, yet they do not carry the responsibility for 
House action in the minds of the public. Power, 
without responsibility, is likely not to be used as 
carefully as it otherwise would be. If Republicans 
are given an opportunity to take over formal control 
of the House, they would have to take responsibility 
for what the House does. They might not be as ef- 
fective in actually running the House as they are 
now since the Democrats, in the minority, might 
band together to upset the new majority’s plans. 
Minority parties behave that way. 

The House is now managed by the Democrats— 
the Speaker and the majority leader are Democrats 
and have considerable control over the way in which 
business comes to the House for action. All com- 
mittee chairmanships are held by Democrats. 

As of December 9, Democrats had a majority of 
one, 218 total; Republicans, total 208; Independents, 
4; and there were five vacancies. Of these five vacan- 
cies, four had been held by Democrats, one by a 
Republican. All but one of the four would be likely 
to be filled by Republicans in a special election. 

Should deaths and resignations reduce Democratic 
membership in the House below the 218 necessary 
for a majority, it might be smart politics for the 
Democrats to offer to hand over control to the Repub- 
licans. A test vote could then be secured. If the 
Republicans did not succeed in electing a new 
speaker or refused to try, the Democrats could then 
contend that their leadership had been vindicated 
and demand cooperation. 
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